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The Congress was attacked not only as an anti-Muslim
fiend. It was ridiculed also for its nationalist timidity. One^
fundamental reason why the League was able to win over
the Muslim youth and petty bourgeois from Congress
nationalism, is that the Congress was not radical enough.
The Congress had fought two vast anti-British campaigns;
and both times, from the point of view of anyone but the
haute bourgeoisie, it had failed. It is a bourgeois organiza-
tion, and however progressive it may seem, in a crisis it has
always acted for the bourgeoisie. Muslim Leaguers were
convinced that * the Hindus ', meaning the Congress, did not
really want Indian independence, whatever they might say,
As evidence, they cited Gandhi's own writings ; the collapse
of the Civil Disobedience and Non-co-operation movements;
the intimacy between the Congress and the millowners;
above all, the ludicrous and petty anti-war gestures of the
anaemic satyagraha of 1940-41, followed by do-nothing indeci-
sion. The movements of 1920 and 1930, they said, would
not have had even what success they did have had it not
been for the Muslim element in them. Only the Muslims,
they boasted, are fighters. The Muslims alone have been
really radical: for instance, the Khilafat committee was
more aggressive than the .Congress committee in 1920. The
Hindus, they went on, want British bayonets to protect
them from the Muslims. Complete independence was first
announced from a Congress platform by a Muslim (at
Madras, 1927) ; then the Hindus reverted to mere dominion
status (Nehru Report).
There was, of course, some truth at the basis of this
attitude; a truth which was distorted by being put in
communal instead of class terms. For example, the statement
that the Hindus wanted British protection from Muslims
is a rewording of the fact that the industrialists, and
bourgeoisie generally, wanted protection from the militant
proletariat and peasantry. The Congress, representing the
former groups, could not, therefore, retain the allegiance of
the dispossessed, nor of the student class. Muslim educated
youth by 1941 was divided into only two main groups. Those